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and general uncleanness. President Grant had trans-
ferred his army headquarters to the White House. When
he wanted to have anything done in which he felt a deep
interest, he chose an aide-de-camp for the purpose in-
stead of a civilian, and he never dreamed that anybody
would be surprised or vexed when he sent Major Babcock
to San Domingo to negotiate a treaty for the purchase of
that country for the sum of $1,500,000, without the know-
ledge of the Secretary of State or any member of the Cab-
inet. He called at Sumner's house to secure his support
for the ratification of the treaty, found him dining with
John W. Forney and Ben: Perley Poore, and had a hasty
talk with him about a treaty concerning San Domingo,
no details being mentioned. He addressed Sumner as
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to which he sup-
posed it would be referred, and hoped Sumner would
approve of the treaty. Sumner replied that he was an
Administration man and that he would give very careful
and candid consideration to anything which the Presi-
dent desired.

This was the beginning of an Iliad of woes. Grant
understood Sumner's answer as a promise to support the
treaty, whereas Sumner meant no more than his words
signified, that he would consider it on its merits, but in a
friendly spirit. It was not his custom to promise to sup-
port treaties before seeing them. When he came to con-
sider this one, he found that he could not support it. Not
only was Sumner's judgment adverse, but that of the
press and other organs of public opinion was decidedly
so. The treaty was rejected by a tie vote (two thirds
being required to ratify). Grant put all the blame of
rejection on Sumner. He thought that the latter had
broken a promise and intentionally deceived him. He
marked Sumner for destruction, and determined to have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